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ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS TO BE READ AT THE THIRTY- 
SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE EASTERN 
DIVISION OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSO- 
CIATION, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, DECEMBER 28, 29, 
AND 30, 1937. 


On the Foundations of Logic. Evererr J. NELSON. 


The purpose of this paper is to show the necessity of a metaphysi- 
eal foundation for logic, to suggest such a basis, and to indicate why 
linguistic syntax, dispensing with metaphysics, is untenable as a 
theory of logic. Characterizations of logical laws as tautologies, as 
exhaustive of possibilities, etc., have little meaning unless they go 
beyond the sentence structure to the facts expressed. E.g., the 
form, pv ~ p, exhausts the possibilities, not by definition or because 
of its linguistic form, but because it stands for a proposition ex- 
pressing a fact about properties. In general, the validity of any 
form depends upon the structure of reality and so transcends lin- 
guistic syntax. 

Logic is a branch of metaphysics, and its laws express facts about 
universals and their instances. We know simple logical laws by in- 
tuition of their constituents, universals. In ‘‘knowing’’ complex 
ones we are acquainted not with them or necessarily with their con- 
stituents but with symbolic forms derivable from the symbolic ex- 
pression of simple ones. 

Contrary to Carnap’s Principle of Tolerance, convention in any 
system is definitely limited. E.g., the Law of Contradiction limits 
the range of possible interpretation of a system-form. Logic is 
prior to syntax. Thus transformation rules for sentences must 
parallel rules of deduction for propositions. 

Though the distinctions between pseudo-sentence and sentence, 
and between pseudo-object and object sentence are important, the 
criteria for these distinctions can not be syntactically validated, but 
presuppose principles going beyond syntax to metaphysics. E.g., 
the correct analysis of a sentence containing the word ‘‘thing”’ is not 
a matter of linguistics, but of metaphysics. The syntax of a lan- 
guage must follow the categorial nature of the world, thus deriving 
its basie principles from metaphysics. 
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Is Logic a Matter of Words? W. V. QUINE. 


All processes of deduction in logic, including mathematics, have 
been reduced in recent times to the iterated application of a few 
notational operations. Aided by these results, Carnap has succeeded 
in constructing definitions of logical consequence and logical truth 
in purely notational or syntactical terms. One might nevertheless 
hold that the laws of logic are true not because of language, but 
because of meanings; that the syntactical specifiability of logical 
truth and logical consequence turns merely on an accidental ear- 
mark which our notation imposes. Such syntactical specifiability is 
thus only a necessary, not a sufficient, condition for Carnap’s further 
doctrine that logic is wholly a matter of linguistic decision. This 
philosophical doctrine must be appraised on other grounds. 

A principal virtue of the doctrine is the clarity with which it 
explains the a priori character of logic. Again, the inseparability 
of logic from language is hinted by the difficulty of deciding whether 
certain savages share our logic: for we impose our logic on them 
through the criteria used in constructing a dictionary of translation. 
Nevertheless, so long as facts are inexpressible without help of logical 
connectives involving logical laws, one may suspect logodaedaly in 
the relegation of logical laws to syntax. Substantiation calls for a 
detailed reconstruction of language satisfying the following condi- 
tions: the initial stage is to consist of simple statements which con- 
centrate within themselves all possible expression of factual content 
but exhibit no logical interdependence and include no logical truths; 
the successive logical locutions are then to be introduced, under |Jin- 
guistic conventions which provide the laws of logic without enriching 
the factual content of the language. Such a reconstruction would 
lend substance to the linguistic doctrine of logic—and would seem, 
incidentally, to merge with the empiricist’s program of delineating 
the connections of all statements with direct observation. 


On the Probability of Empirical Theories. Cari G. HEMPEL. 


In this paper, it is tried to give the concept ‘‘ probability of an 
empirical theory,’’ which is frequently used in philosophical investi- 
gations, a precise definition in terms of the statistical theory of prob- 
ability. The basic idea is to define the probability of a theory by 
means of the relative frequency of those empirical observations which 
form confirming instances with respect to the theory. A definition of 
this kind applying to single hypotheses of a special form has already 
been proposed by Reichenbach ; however, it is shown that as a conse- 
quence of this definition, two logically equivalent formulations of 
one and the same hypothesis may have different probabilities. This 
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is due to a too narrow conception of the ‘‘confirming instances.”’ 
Therefore, the following essentially widened definition of the con- 
firming cases is proposed: Let 7’ be a theory, i.e., any class of hy- 
potheses, and B a class of sentences established on the ground of 
observations and serving to test 7. Then a confirming instance with 
respect to T is represented by a pair of B-sentences such that one of 
them can be deduced from the other by means of some of all of the 
hypotheses contained in 7 (speaking intuitively, cases of this kind 
represent successful predictions established with the help of 7). <A 
disconfirming instance with respect to T is represented by a pair of 
B-sentences such that from one of them, one can deduce, by means 
of 7, the negation of the other.—The degree of confirmation of T with 
respect to B can now be defined as the number of confirming in- 
stances divided by the number of those which are relevant, i.e., 
either confirming or disconfirming with respect to 7’; and the prob- 
ability of T is defined as the limiting value towards which the degree 
of confirmation converges if B is infinitely extended.—The definitions 
here proposed do not make any restricting assumptions as to the 
form or to the independence of the hypotheses contained in the con- 
sidered theory ; they define the degree of confirmation and the prob- 
ability for a theory taken as a whole, thus taking into account that 
empirical testing never applies to isolated hypotheses; and they 
eliminate the logical defect involved in the narrower definition con- 
sidered above. 


The Aesthetic Object and the Work of Art. Grorce W. Bets- 
WANGER. 


The notion that there is an aesthetic entity to which the qualities 
of actual works of art are attached as attributes was thoroughly 
developed by the Greeks, without conspicuous success. The history 
of aesthetic theory in Europe since the sixteenth century is largely 
the story of the dissolution of this concept. The Platonism of the 
Italian thinkers of the sixteenth century and the Aristotelianism of 
the formulators of the neoclassic creed both tended to stress the 
origin of the aesthetic in art activity. The English empiricists 
undermined the attributive superstructure of aesthetic objectivism 
and reinformed the growing conviction of the human basis of 
aesthetic ‘‘taste.”’ 

Objective idealism, however, was still objectivism turned outside 
im. It took the stress of the romantic agony of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to demonstrate the contradiction that existed between the 
central insight of romanticism, that culture and art are products of 
an active interaction between man and his world, and the alien con- 
cepts of aesthetic objectivism with which the transcendentalist en- 
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deavored to justify that insight. As a result, there finally emerged 
a mature activistic and experiential aesthetics: the substance of art 
is human experience; the qualities of art are the consciously-sensed 
characters of experience consummated in things; the patterns of art 
are the order into which experience falls when guided to fulfill- 
ment in things by means of intelligence and skill. The work of ari, 
as the evidence that human activity has proceeded to its concrete 
consummation, becomes the central aesthetic fact. 

By the work of art is meant, not the material products of ari 
activity, but what these products do ‘‘with and in experience.’’ 
This conception of the work of art ‘‘thus conceived as an immediate 
vital act’’ can be traced to the very beginnings of romantic theory, 
in Richard Wagner, Schiller, and Kant. It reaches its culmination 
in the aesthetic theory of John Dewey. The concept makes possible 
a re-definition of the aesthetic object, as the object of art activity, 
the purpose which it is the work of art to effect, and which may be 
defined as experienced experiencing. 

Objectivistic theories of aesthetics arise when social and cultural 
conditions make it imperative that the work of the artist be directed 
towards definite ideal ends. Such theories are false because they 
define art not in terms of what it actually is but in terms of what men 
want it to be. Such theories have seemed necessary, however, in 
order to vitalize art and to make it amenable to control for the sake 
of realizing strategic human purposes and goals. 


Through the Ivory Gate. MarJorre 8S. Harris. 


In two ways Plato sought to awaken contemporary artists to an 
understanding of the nature of genuine art in order to stem the tide 
of inspirations coming through 6.’ ékégavros. He exposed the super- 
ficiality of the emotional expressionists and presented a constructive 
view of the nature of the aesthetic experience. He pointed out the 
abstractions in the works of those poets and painters who were fore- 
runners of present-day exponents of significant form and absolute 
poetry. Also he presented his own theory of the aesthetic object. 

An exhaustive presentation of this theory is obviously impossible 
here. We can perhaps best add to what has already been indicated 
concerning that view by showing the fundamental difference between 
Plato’s view and that of the rather prevalent biological aesthetic of 
to-day—most adequately set forth by Mr. Dewey. Both Plato and 
Dewey agree on certain fundamental characteristics of the aesthetic 
object. Both agree on the social efficacy of the art that participates 
in the aesthetic object or objects. But with Plato the aesthetic ob- 
ject is the Idea of beauty ; whereas with Dewey aesthetic objects are 
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born out of and vanish in the living creature’s struggle to adjust 
to a recalcitrant environment, which, nevertheless, has an essential 
rhythm. But Dewey goes farther and the implications of his view 
concerning the aesthetic object achieved by the aesthetic sensitivity 
of the socially-minded artist lead Dewey nearer to the Platonic con- 
ception. 


The Meeting of Extremes in Recent Aesthetics. Roperr C. Bavp- 
WIN. 


The failure of the exponents of the various schools of aesthetics 
to maintain their differences on basie¢ issues is evident, in the first 
instance, in that all come eventually to the same fundamental prob- 
lem of the definition of a standard of worth. Aesthetics is still 
primarily a division of axiology rather than of epistemology or logic. 
Further, and employing a simplified classification of views, both 
subjective and objective theories meet on the common ground of the 
task of dealing with the aesthetic object and the subject of the ex- 
perience of that object. Some philosophies of beauty seem to leave 
no place at all for the aesthetic object. Yet no thinker has taken 
de gustibus non disputandum seriously and consistently, mainly be- 
cause no one has seriously and consistently taken the aesthetic 
experience to be simply an affair of indiscriminate feeling or taste. 
The subjectivism that is unsatisfactory in epistemology and meta- 
physies is still unsatisfactory in aesthetics, and for essentially the 
same reasons. That way lies solipsism and the denial of aesthetics. 
The aesthetic object is indispensable, if only to make the private 
judgment intelligible. 

Thorough-going objectivism is involved in an analogous predica- 
ment. That way lies scepticism or a dogmatism grounded in 
scepticism and ignorant of the history of values. Its problem reads: 
How is aesthetic knowledge possible? The aesthetic experience, 
though its own justification as an experience, issues in an aesthetic 
judgment which claims to be in some sense right or true. The 
definition of the aesthetic experience is seen to be the delineation of a 
metaphysical situation. Aesthetics can not avoid saying something 
about the world. 

The inevitable straddle resulting from the efforts to do justice 
to the aesthetic object and our experience of it is variously described, 
but without concealing the essential unity of mind that both must be 
retained. Further, typical recent theories have as their highest com- 
mon factor the distinction between aesthetic and ‘‘practical’’ in- 
terests, defined in terms which echo Kant’s principle of ‘‘disinter- 
ested satisfaction.’? Major differences fall to the ground under the 
weight of accumulated distinctions and qualifications. There is a 
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genuine meeting of extremes with reference to conclusions as well as 
formulations of basic problems. 


The Problem of the Material in a Work of Art. Jarep S. Moore. 


Except in the case of painting it is easy to determine what the 
aesthetic ‘‘materials’’ or sensuous media of the various arts are, 
But what are the materials in painting—colors, of the pigments which 
reflect them? Reasons are given for adopting the former alterna- 
tive. Parallel distinctions are then made in the various arts between 
their materials, and certain ‘‘auxiliary factors’’ involved in them-— 
’’? and ‘‘foundations’’ of those arts; 
and all are included under the generic category of ‘‘physical ele- 
ments’’ as follows: 
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the ‘‘ vehicles, instruments, 


THE PHYSICAL ELEMENTS IN A WORK OF ART 





Auxiliary Factors 





Materials 


Vehicles Instruments Foundations 





Architecture | Stone, Wood, etc. —— Numerous —- 
Sculpture Marble, Bronze, etc. - 
Painting Colors, Lines, etc. | Pigments Brushes, etc. | Canvas, ete. 
Dancing Human Figure 
Poetry Words (spoken) Voice Vocal cords | (Written page)! 
Music Tones (sounded) Catgut, etc. | Violins, etc. | (Score)! 

















1 Technical foundations only. 
The Aesthetic Object. C. J. DUCASSE. 


Under ‘‘aesthetic objects’’ this paper includes not only beautiful 
objects but also ugly objects and objects approximately neutral in 
respect of beauty and ugliness. Any object of which we are con- 
scious is an aesthetic object when our interest in it is the aesthetic 
interest. Being aesthetic is thus not an intrinsic but a relational 
character of objects—a status conferred on them by the sort of 
interest someone takes in them. Practical interest in an object is 
interest in what to do about it, and scientific interest is interest in 
what to believe about it. Aesthetic interest, on the other hand, is 
interest in its affective tone, its import of feeling. 

What directly determines the nature of our aesthetic experience 
in any given case is not what the object before us really is (Broad’s 
‘ontological object’’), but what we believe it to be (Broad’s ‘‘epi- 
stemological object’’). The aesthetic object is thus directly ‘‘ob- 
ject’’ always in the sense of epistemological object and never in the 
sense of ontological object. And since the epistemological object 
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does not exist independently of the knowing subject, the aesthetic 
object a fortiori does not so exist either. Any epistemological ob- 
ject can assume the status of aesthetic object unless its appeal to 
curiosity or to action is so strong as to preclude our taking in its 
aesthetic interest. 

Noetic theories of the aesthetic object, for example that of Pro- 
fessor Stace, contend that epistemological objects are aesthetic when 
and only when they possess some special kind of epistemic structure. 
The concluding sections of the paper attempt to show that some 
of the chief contentions on which Professor Stace’s theory rests are 
invalid, and that the theory does violence to some common facts of 
aesthetic experience. 


Artistic Truth. W.T.StTAcr. 


Artistic value is no doubt ultimately relative to human nature, 
but there is no necessity to admit the chaotic relativism which denies 
the meaningfulness of objective judgments of works of art on the 
ground that there is no standard. There are elements of value in 
art which are not merely ephemeral. One of these is artistic truth. 

Works of art generally say something. What they say may be 
true. Assuming truth to mean correspondence with fact, the truth 
of art will be a permanent value of it. Great works of art live 
beyond their own time partly at least because they express some 
true vision. 

This will be disputed on the ground that only propositions or 
judgments can be true or false, and that therefore the vision of the 
artist can not be true—unless in some metaphorical sense. But the 
dictum that only propositions can be true is not accurate. Thoughts, 
for example, are true or false, but usually they are not judgments. 
Judgments are articulated thoughts. 

The objection also rests upon a false psychology which supposes 
that a cross-section of a man’s mind would reveal it as a mixture 
of conceptual thoughts, emotions, desires, ete. (whether introspec- 
tively or behavioristically interpreted). As a matter of fact it 
would reveal a fusion of such elements (the principle of psychologi- 
cal fusion). Thus perception is not a mixture of sensation and 
concept, but a fusion of them. Artistic vision is a fusion of sensa- 
tion with those concepts which are not usually fused in sense-per- 
ception. My contention is that concepts do not cease to be true or 
false when they disappear (as concepts) in the fused artistic vision. 
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Beauty Is Not All. An Appeal for Aesthetic Pluralism. Ww». 
PEPPERELL MONTAGUE. 


Beauty is defined by Santayana as pleasure objectified, and by 
Kant as the power of an object to cause pleasure by its intrinsic 
essence rather than by its existential relation to an observer. The 
two definitions can be shown to mean the same thing, because pleas- 
ure is only externalized in an object when it is derived from its 
essence, 

Instead of restricting the realm of the aesthetic to objectified 
pleasure, why not broaden it to include any objectified emotion ’ 
And by emotion I mean feelings of all sorts—the sad, the terrible, 
and even the horrible. 

This is what I call aesthetic pluralism. If artists would abandon 
their fixation on beauty as the sole thing that is worth their while, 
they could make of their galleries macrocosms of the human heart 
and the totality of its passions. The morbid preoccupation with 
purely formal beauty could be abandoned, significant content would 
supplement and largely replace ‘‘significant form,’’ and art thus 
broadened would no longer appeal exclusively to the aristocracy of 
connoisseurs and sophisticates, but also to the vast multitude of 
common men. 


Causality in the Light of Recent Physics. M. R. Conen. 


The principle of causality in classical physics may be put thus: 
given the positions and instantaneous velocities of a system of mass- 
particles every other state of the system is determined. This still 
holds if for Newton’s we substitute Einstein’s or any other set of 
universal laws (i.e., those that assert, if A then necessarily B, or 
that the combination of A and non-B is impossible). The Humian 
and the general positivistic attack on the notion of necessity has 
made no impression on physics (any more than Hume’s own prac- 
tical beliefs). For without determinism there is no basis for scien- 
tific search or any other planned activity. The classical view 
remains even if we hold with Peirce or Poincaré that all our assumed 
laws, e.g., gravitation, vary with time—unless we assert such varia- 
tion to be absolutely lawless, that any physical state can be followed 
by any other. 

The new quantum mechanics seems to upset determinism by the 
introduction of probability functions. But while from such prob- 
ability functions we can never determine the position of an individ- 
ual, the groups or total states which they describe are still connected 
according to invariant relations, just as all probability theorems and 
computations depend on rigorous deduction. According to the ideal 
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of science, statistical laws (i.e., those asserting relative frequencies) 
must be based on universal determinants. We may have to give up 
such constants as the conservation of energy or certain types of con- 
tinuity but not all invariants or necessary order. 

In general, the new physics liberalizes our idea of causality, but 
we must not overestimate its novelty or finality. Nor should ethies 
and social science forget that without some necessary order, there 
is no way by which freedom ean be achieved. 


Causality in Field Physics in its Bearing on Biological Causation. 
F. 8. C. Norruropr. 


There are two major movements in modern physics. The one 
stems from Newton and may be termed particle physics. The other 
arises with Faraday and Maxwell and is called field physies. 

Causality holds for both movements, but only by postulating 
quite different initial conditions. The specific full meaning of 
causality in any scientific theory depends upon two factors: (1) the 
definition of the state of the system at a given time, and (2) the 
relation of necessary connection between states at different times. 
Causality is not present unless factor (2) is satisfied. In this re- 
spect, particle physics and field physics are identical with respect to 
the status of causality. But the much more interesting and philoso- 
phically-important question concerning causality in any given scien- 
tific theory has to do with the factor (1), the definition of state at 
a given time, for this tells us what initial conditions the theory in 
question has to postulate in order that causality may be satisfied 
for its subject-matter. In this respect, particle physics and field 
physics differ in their use of causality. Field physies postulates 
quite different initial conditions from particle physics. 

The discussion of physical causality in its relation to biology as 
carried on by biologists and philosophers, has suffered by the unwar- 
ranted restriction of physical causality to that definition of state 
which occurs in particle physics. When this restriction is removed, 
by extending physical causality in its application to living things to 
include that definition of state which occurs in field physics, it 
appears that a novel and more appropriate and verifiable approach to 
the study of the organic characteristics of living systems is at hand. 
Burr’s experimental findings in support of this conclusion will be 
indicated. 


The Problem of the Freedom of the Will and the Theory of Rela- 
tivity. Boris B. BoGgostovsky. 


The problem of the freedom of the will, in spite of numerous 
efforts to solve it, is still a problem. To the modern mind it is 
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most puzzling when expressed in terms of relationship between 
physiological processes and mental phenomena. Due to its effect 
on human behavior the problem acquires increasingly greater social 
significance. The main evidence for the deterministic position is 
generalizations from observations in the physical world. The basic 
evidence for free will is the direct awareness of it. The discrepancy 
between the two sets of reports is similar to the discrepancy between 
reports of two observers: one moving with the field of observation 
and another stationary in relation to it. The willingness of the 
relativity theory to accept both reports as real and correct to their 
respective observers suggests the possibility of a reconciliation of 
the contradictory evidences in the case of the free-will controversy. 
Approached in the spirit of non-Aristotelian logic of included mid- 
dle the problem ceases to be an insoluble puzzle and _ illustrates 
possibilities of the new logic. 


The Technique of Philosophic Observation. Prrcy HuGuEs. 


Philosophie generalization must rest upon philosophic observa- 
tion, and not upon less comprehensive contacts with reality such as 
mark the sciences and the arts. Upon this assumption Socrates and 
his immediate successors actually worked. Aristotle’s doctrine of 
‘‘eauses’’ is a conjunctive proposition as to questions we should ask 
of any fact that we would philosophically observe. On the other 
hand, his doctrine of categories is a disjunctive proposition that 
forms the basis of reflective classification. 

Both ‘‘category’’ and ‘‘cause’’ have lost their ancient meaning. 
The term ‘‘factor’’ is substituted: and three factors are to be noted 
in all facts observed in addition to the four Aristotle named. These 
four must be modernized as the factors of medium, mechanism, or- 
ganism, and impulsion; for it is in these terms that we now actually 
observe, rather than reflect upon our observations. The three fac- 
tors are: Subjective Approach, The Evil, and Confusion. All these 
are factors in objects of knowledge, not merely in our knowing of 
them. 

In contrast E. G. Spaulding, in A World of Chance, says his 
metaphysics is a ‘‘synthesis’’ of ‘‘the more important results of 
research’’ in the several sciences. This Spinoza-Spencer-Spaulding 
method overlooks the distortion that facts suffer in observation Jess 
general than that of philosophy. 


In Defence of Substance. JoHN W. Nason. 


Substance has been traditionally conceived as a persistent entity 
which remains identical through change. This view of substance 
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has been subjected to two attacks. The empiricists would substitute 
collections of quantities for things; certain contemporary philoso- 
phers would substitute events. 

The empiricist contention that substance is a mere blank apart 
from its qualities does not prove that it is not something together 
with its qualities, while the positive assertion that substances are 
merely collections of qualities is clearly false since qualities are 
universals and as such can be in more than one place at the same 
time. Substances might, however, be collections of occurrents, and 
this brings us to the second attack. 

In his An Examination of McTaggart’s Philosophy C. D. Broad 
suggests that we can dispense with the concept of substance and 
substitute that of event. IJlis argument takes a double form: that 
there are absolute processes (processes which do not depend upon 
or imply substances) and that we can dispense with substances, 
since the notion of self-identity is adequately dealt with in terms 
of processes. The argument for absolute processes depends upon 
a faulty analysis of the difference between a physical event, such as 
the flight of a golf ball, and a conscious event, such as a buzzing noise. 
Broad mistakenly contends that the latter does not have a subject 
which is a thing and is therefore a pure process. The argument for 
dispensing with substance turns upon the question, whether we can 
account for self-identity in terms of processes. By an analysis of a 
process into the constituent phases Broad finds an overlapping be- 
tween closely related phases which allow him to talk of identity. 
This, however, is a psychological, not a metaphysical, concept. The 
oneness of an event is the result of temporal continuity, qualitative 
similarity, and convention, in none of which is persistent self-identity 
to be found. Hence, the concept of substance remains important. 


Some Problems of Contemporary Dialectical Materialism. Joun 
MacPHERSON SOMERVILLE. 


This paper will discuss some of the problems involved in the 
handling of basic questions of nature and society by the dialectical 
materialists. Special reference will be made, in the light of a two- 
year project of investigation, to recent work in philosophy in the 
Soviet Union. At the outset, the chief differences between the way 
in which philosophy functions in the Soviet Union and in America 
are pointed out, and the bearing of these differences upon the dis- 
cussion is established. 

In the body of the paper the general theoretical structure now 
being developed in the work of Mitin, Adoratski, Deborin, Luppol, 
Lukach, and others is examined in terms of the following questions: 
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What is the significance of the kind of problem selected for philoso- 
phie investigation? What estimate may be made of the ‘‘general 
line’’ of the solutions? In what sense and to what extent does 
contemporary work represent a development of the older views of 
Marx and Lenin? 


Comparative Philosophy. R. C. Lopes. 


1. Philosophy is usually pursued by adopting a single standpoint, 
and following the argument whithersoever it leads. The chief stand- 
points are those of (a) realism, (b) idealism, and (c) pragmatism. 
If we read the recent works of these three schools, we find that each 
claims to be in exclusive possession of the true method of philoso- 
phizing, and rejects the methods, if not the results, of its rivals. 

2. As a secondary part of its program, each school considers 
critically the alternative explanations offered by other schools. This 
is ‘‘comparative philosophy,’’ but, as usually practised, it is merely 
ancillary to the main theme, and is used to bolster up the claims of 
the school which is exclusively realist, or idealist, or pragmatist. 
Each proves to its own satisfaction that it is ‘‘right’’ and the rest 
‘“‘wrong.’’ 

3. I suggest that we should reverse this procedure, and make 
‘‘comparative philosophy’’ the chief method of philosophizing, and 
allow our individual bias in favor of one school full play only in 
a secondary sense, being sceptical of the claims of any single school 
to represent the truth adequately. 

4. This is not ‘‘eclecticism’’ or ‘‘syneretism,’’ or anything of the 
kind. It is a comparison which preserves to each of the schools com- 
pared its exclusive character, but insists upon regarding it as ‘‘specu- 
lative’? and as one of three interpretations which can only be 
regarded as ‘‘alternatives’’ and not as ‘‘final.’’ 

5. Illustrations from the different fields of philosophic investi- 
gation. 


A Realistic Theory of Distortion. Evererr W. Haut. 


Realistic epistemology, based on the faith that in perception there 
is discovery of the very natures of objects, must yet distinguish 
between normal percepts and variously distorted ones. The pro- 
posal is to accept as normal those percepts which occur under the 
best conditions for knowledge, degree of distortion being determined 
by degree to which conditions for knowledge diverge from the best, 
ending in the worst. The best conditions for knowledge are those 
allowing the greatest discrimination of features of that type of 
object. The worst are those allowing no discrimination at all con- 
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cerning that type of object. E.g., the best light condition for per- 
ceiving colored objects is white light of high but not too great in- 
tensity, the worst is absolute darkness; under the former, the most, 
under the latter, the fewest colors are discriminable. In, but only 
in, a normal percept we discover the very characteristics of the ob- 
ject. It might be objected that we can not tell which (if any) of 
our percepts are absolutely normal. But even admitting this, it is 
still possible to distinguish more from less distorted ones, and to say 
the object is more directly revealed in the latter than in the former. 


Positwism as Anthropomorphism. CHARLES HARTSHORNE. 


Positivism, past or present, is akin to the notion of Protagoras: 
it makes man the measure of things. This is seen in several aspects 
of current positivism, first of all in its doctrine of meaning. Un- 
doubtedly the most elementary meanings to which ideas can be re- 
duced must be capable of exemplification in the given (including 
imagination as well as perception). But elementary meanings are 
of greater or less universality, and by the very meaning of univer- 
sality the relatively universal meanings can be known in ignorance 
of many of the more particular meanings which might come under 
it. Hence it is meaningful to say that many species of thing may 
exist which we can not know or even conceive, except in more or 
less vague, general terms. For example, the qualities of feeling and 
sensation felt by a frog. Positivism meets this by ‘‘translating’’ 
frog feelings into frog behavior and structure. But the translation 
preserves identity of content only upon the assumption of psycho- 
physical correlations which positivists say are contingent, not logical 
or a priori. This is not identity such as that between table and 
Tisch. Moreover, even the physical structure of the world is partly 
inaccessible to man. Electrons need not be so completely alike in 
behavior as they are for our knowledge, nor need the laws which can 
be learned by examining what is now happening apply to the re- 
mote past. Methodological subjectivism, positivism in the narrow 
sense, is clearly anthropomorphic. All things are held to be ex- 
pressible in terms of the data human beings can have of them. But 
the data individuals—as non-human minds—may have of themselves 
and of the world are left out of this human introspective account. 

Only omniscience, an all-sympathetic mind able to feel all feel- 
ings and think all thoughts, without losing its own identity, could 
validly profess a pure positivism. 


Re-examination of the Tradition of Dualism. Louis J. A. Mercter. 


All possible interpretations of reality are reducible to two: 
monism and dualism. Dualism was dominant in the West until 
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the nineteenth century and even to this day is exercising a major 
influence since, for instance, it is still the philosophical basis of 
American polity. Does the tradition of dualism receive the atten- 
tion in our histories of philosophy which it deserves in consequence? 
There are various reasons for its neglect including its connection 
with scholasticism which, after its high period, fell into a decadence 
and largely lost its own tradition even among its natural adherents, 
while contrary schools persistently misrepresented as necessary its 
connection with theology. This has all been changed by the neo- 
scholastic revival of the sixth century. On the other hand, monism, 
in so far as it gained ascendency in the course of the same century, 
would seem to have led to a subjectivism which makes it very diffi- 
cult to establish values. Has not the time then come for a new 
approach to philosophical discussion through an objective and sys- 
tematic comparative study of the monistic and dualistic points of 
view on such fundamentals as the origin and nature of reality, the 
problem of knowledge, and the problem of values? Only repre- 
sentatives of both schools working together can accomplish this. 
It may be that this needed work may best be done in America, and 
the spirit which made possible this joint meeting would no doubt 
suffice to insure at least such a measure of success as would make 
for a better objective understanding of our fundamental alterna- 
tives of thought. 


On the Nature of the Union of Mind and Body. W. H. SHELDON. 


Mind-body dualism, here accepted, forces on us the difficult prob- 
lem of interaction; yet if mind and body are in some sense one 
(as they are) the difficulty would seem to be overcome. But how 
can they be one, under dualism? Now we find that mind—quite 
unlike body—has the power of identifying itself with something 
beyond or other than itself. Thus in knowing, the mind literally 
includes the form of the object, and in benevolent action the mind 
identifies its own interests with those of another person. So in its 
sensa and images the mind identifies itself with processes in the 
sense-organs and nervous system. Its immediate feeling of those 
processes, together with the processes of the autonomic system, fur- 
nish the material on which all natural knowledge and emotion are 
based. This identification is an act of mind, not of the body; for 
it varies much in direction and degree, depending on attention. 
Thus on its cognitive side, the union of mind and body is due to 
the mind. On its active side, the mind identifies itself with the 
natural tendencies of the body (impulses, instincts) though here 
too in varying direction and degree. Thus the mind-body union, 
to some extent always present, is due to the action of the mind. 
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The body never of itself alone influences the mind. How mind ean 
influence body—the other part of the problem—is not here con- 
sidered. 
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Structure and Reality. A Study of First Principles. D. W. Gor- 
SHALK. New York: The Dial Press. 1937. xiv + 292 pp. 
$2.75. 


Professor Gotshalk believes that ‘‘a philosophy, first and fore- 
most, is a study and statements of first principles’’ (p. vii), and it 
is such a statement that he offers in this carefully reasoned book. 
‘‘First principles’’ are those which can include in their application 
‘fall that is anything.’’ They are, in consequence, ‘‘the logically 
supreme or prime principles of the real’’ (ibid.). Three such 
principles are discerned—the continuant, the event, and the rela- 
tion. Continuants are ‘‘energy systems in process, exhibiting qual- 
ity and internal organization, spatio-temporality, and self-deter- 
minacy’’ (p. 7). Events are changes, or transitions. They are 
substantives which possess qualities, or properties, and stand in 
relations. They stand to continuants in the basic relation of ‘‘sub- 
stantival inter-ingredience.’’ Relation is the structure present 
within realities; and all relations are internal, in the sense that ‘‘a 
relation always exists in the terminal fact it relates. It has its 
whole being as a structure in this fact’’ (p. 96). These three ele- 
ments are basic, and none can be understood save in its essential 
connection with the others. Together they exhaust the real, so that 
‘“‘every item of the real is a continuant, an event, or, a relation, or, 
it is a complex of these, or, it is a possession, a manifestation, or a 
component of one or of a complex of these, and the whole of the real 
is an event-continuant system’’ (p. vii). Early modern philosophy 
stressed the continuant; the last century, with its emphasis on 
progress and evolution, made the event philosophically central. 
Professor Gotshalk thinks that we are now entering an era when 
structure will be the dominant theme, and views his own theory as 
in line with this development. 

The method employed in developing and defining this compre- 
hensive thesis is first analytic, then synoptic. The principles are 
considered separately, and great care is taken to provide a statement 
of each that avoids traditional philosophical difficulties. Thus the 
continuant is distinguished from substance in the old bad sense, and 
continuant individuality described in up-to-date terms as inheritance 
along a temporal route. The paradoxes of change are eliminated 
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through cautious restatement, and evolution considered not in terms 
of such merely parochial principles as apply in the recent history of 
our planet, but ‘‘as a world-wide principle of process’’ (p. 59). 
Relations are first of all rescued from Bradley, and then the more 
pervasive types—space and time, causation and teleology—explained 
in a manner that escapes Humean and Kantian difficulties, and does 
justice to their ontological status. Professor Gotshalk then turns 
to synopsis, and inquires, ‘‘How are the many one?’’ and ‘‘How 
view the whole as a whole?’’ (p. 244). The answer to the first 
question is a pluralistic monism which maintains that everything is 
related to everything else in some ways, but nothing is related to 
everything else in all ways (p. 247). The answer to the second 
question leads, as might have been expected, to God. 

As an essay in dialectical metaphysics this book has much to 
recommend it. It deals faithfully and fairly with all the tradi- 
tional problems, and frequently displays very considerable in- 
genuity in avoiding traditional difficulties. It is clearly argued 
throughout, and deals judiciously with special issues about causa- 
tion, the mind-body problem, and the distinction between logical and 
‘‘ontological’’ relations. That it does in fact, however, establish 
anything like the sweeping conclusion it sets out to prove, seems to 
me very doubtful. The categories with which it deals were those 
devised by philosophers in an attempt to include the whole known 
world in a single comprehensive system. Their application to a 
recalcitrant material gave rise to a formidable set of difficulties and 
puzzles. Contemporary metaphysics, has, in the main, surrendered 
this material to the special sciences for treatment, but has retained 
the categories and the puzzles. Working solely with these, it is 
possible, with sufficient ingenuity, to devise formulae which retain 
the generality of the originals and avoid their difficulties. But 
whether at the end of this process one is talking about anything at 
all, whether the solution offered refers to any ‘‘reality’’ other than 
a verbal one, is another question. And it is a question that needs to 
be asked in the present instance. My suggestion is that in removing 
the difficulties of traditional categories Professor Gotshalk has ar- 
rived at substitutes whose efficacy is more verbal than real. 

Two instances must suffice. In order to avoid the dialectical 
difficulties involved in predicating change of a reality which is itself 
changeless, Professor Gotshalk suggests that changes and events are 
not really adjectives at all, but are themselves substantives. And 
this is a solution that recommended itself at one time to many of 
us who had read Whitehead with profit. But having said so much, 
have we really said anything enlightening? How do events stand 
to that which is permanent in change? The author argues that pure 
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change would be nothing by itself. There must be particular con- 
tinuing entities which contribute character to processes. And these 
are substantive continuants. How are these two sets of particular 
substantives related? It is obvious that each requires the other, for 
there is no change without a continuant that conditions it, and no 
continuant that is not itself in process. ‘‘As I see it,’’ writes Pro- 
fessor Gotshalk, ‘‘this relation should be interpreted by us as the 
relation of substantival inter-ingredience with concrete fact. 
Concrete fact is fact in its completeness, and events and continuants 
are relative substances mutually inter-requisite in fact in its com- 
pleteness’’ (p. 55). We learn further that ‘‘the thing and the proce- 
ess always exist in each other, mutually contributory to each other’’ 
(p. 57). Does this mean that one particular is spatially or tem- 
porally inside the other? Professor Gotshalk says that changes or 
events ‘occupy the route’’ of a continuant (p. 56), and a route is 
a temporal path (p. 15). Space and time, however, are on this 
theory themselves relation. A temporal ‘‘route’’ is something re- 
quiring much further elucidation. What are the space-time rela- 
tions in question? On page 119 Professor Gotshalk essays the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘time is the sequential order in events, space is the 
extensional-sequential form in event-continuants.’’ This, however, 
is recognized to be an ‘‘over-simplified version,’’ since events are also 
in space and continuants in time, and we are offered the following 
‘‘more adequate’’ definitions: ‘‘Space is the extensional structure, 
time the sequential order, in concrete fact, the unity of event and 
continuant’’ (p. 149). But how, within this structure, the spatial 
and temporal relations of two sets of substantives, each of which 
is In space and time, and presumably each in the same space and 
time as the other, are to be understood we simply are not told. That 
process and permanence somehow involve each other, and that con- 
crete fact somehow includes them both, really tells us very little. 
And the metaphysical connection offered by the ‘‘principle of sub- 
stantival inter-ingredience”’ is, so far as I can see, nothing more sub- 
stantial than the hyphen. I do not contend that the relation could 
not be worked out further, and perhaps satisfactorily explained. 
But I do maintain that it has not been explained here, and that as a 
substitute for theories which, whatever their difficulties, were at 
least laborious attempts to deal with specific factual situations, we 
are here offered a verbal device which, as it stands, is hardly more 
than a restatement of the problem. 

In his final chapter on ‘‘God and Man’”’ Professor Gotshalk has 
again been misled, I think, by the generality and ambiguous refer- 
ence of his language. Reality as a whole, as ‘‘a system of factors 
existing as a comprehensive and totally organized fact’’ (p. 260), 
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is ‘‘an infinite individual, eternal and self-intelligible, perfect and 
free’’ (p. 266). And this seems a portentous conclusion. Such a 
complete individual has usually been ealled God, and Professor 
Gotshalk is content so to denominate it. But he warns us that such 
a deity is widely removed from the image with which ‘‘good folk’’ 
often associate the term. For this total Real is ‘‘all that is any- 
thing,’’ and the guarantee of its existence is simply provided in 
the ‘‘obvious’’ proposition that ‘‘all that is anything is something”’ 
(p. 261). It is infinite as self-complete because, being by definition 
all there is, there simply isn’t any more. Its perfection is this all- 
inclusiveness over again—being everything, it is ‘‘all in all.’’ Its 
eternity follows from the fact that it does not, as a whole, possess 
the property of changing. Being all-inclusive, it can not be limited 
by or referred to anything outside itself. Hence it is ‘‘free’’ and 
‘‘self-intelligible.’’ When any of these impressive predicates is 
denied it, or any more limited character ascribed to it, ‘‘the whole 
is thought of as a not-whole’’ (p. 274)—a contradiction at all costs 
to be avoided. 

Yet having said so much Professor Gotshalk can not forbear to 
say more. God is not only ‘‘all in all,’’ but also the object of our 
highest aspirations. The quest of human experience is ‘‘for en- 
richment with integrity,’’ and God, or the infinite, is ‘‘the supreme 
model for such a quest.’’ For ‘‘God, as the whole, is all fulness 
within order, complete richness within complete integrity’’ (p. 282). 
And as this object of aspiration God is not merely the actuality 
which includes all actualities, but also ‘‘the actuality seen darkly 
in all ideality’’ (ibid.). But this metaphysical insight has been 
achieved, surely, not by synoptic wisdom, but by ambiguous verbal 
reference. There is no other richness in this ‘‘God’’ than indis- 
criminate inclusiveness, no order but whatever relations the elements 
in the world happen to possess inter se, and no integrity but that of 
tautological identity. To offer such an entity as the object even 
‘‘darkly’’ envisaged in religious experience is, once more, to sub- 
stitute a verbal for a factual synthesis. 

Contemporary metaphysics is confronted with a genuine dilemma. 
If it actually pretends to the systematic inclusiveness of traditional 
theories, if it is to discern a significant wholeness in the world we 
know, it must be prepared to justify that claim by applying its 
theories to the various ranges and areas of concrete fact. A few 
speculative geniuses like Whitehead and Alexander have actually 
made this attempt, with but doubtful success. If, on the other hand, 
metaphysics is content to restrict itself to analytic and dialectical 
exercises, it can claim no greater range of application than that of 
clarification of meanings. Professor Gotshalk’s book, like others of 
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the period, is really an attempt to have it both ways—to reach the 
first principles of reality by a dialectical reconstruction of cate- 
gories whose supposed relevance to ultimate fact is only a traditional 
association inherited from a time when philosophers took all reality 
for their province. As such, it occupies a position of somewhat un- 
stable equilibrium. 


A. E. M. 


Beyong Humanism. Essays in the New Philosophy of Nature. 
CHARLES HarTsHORNE. Chicago: Willett, Clark, & Company. 
1937. xvi-+t 324 pp. $2.50. 

This volume falls into two parts of very different temper. The 
first, on ‘‘Humanism and human needs,’’ is a defense, in popular 
vein, of the ‘‘theistic naturalism’’ or ‘‘naturalistic theism’’ of 
Whitehead, and a critique of humanistic attacks on theism in the 
persons of Dewey, Santayana, Russel!, G. E. Moore, Marx, and 
Freud. Its spirit can be best indicated by pointing out that it is 
one of those treatments, designed for the liberal clergy, which main- 
tain that ‘‘the new physics, the new theology, and the new philos- 
ophy’’ agree in refuting atheism and establishing ‘‘a radically new 
conception of God.’’ Humanism is the doctrine that the non-human 
portions of nature need not interest us; it implies that man is alone 
in the universe, and that to recognize our loneliness will aid the 
good life. Such humanism is shared by some out-moded philoso- 
phers, and by most of our literary men, but not by the creative 
scientists like Jeans and Eddington, who are calling for the vision 
of God. 

Hartshorne has little difficulty in opposing to such a non-nat- 
uralistic humanism the familiar arguments of the 1890’s. The 
essential value of religion is faith in the immortality of the human 
race; the human need is for an infinite horizon in the future, and 
for the preservation of values in the memory of God. There is, 
to be sure, no logic at all in the notion that God loves human values 
primarily; but his memory will incidentally save them from total 
destruction. Like Whitehead, Hartshorne tends to identify value 
with whatever is permanent and endures. Theism also is alone 
able to save ethics from that casual attitude toward sexual lust and 
those pacifist delusions to which humanism leads; it alone can pre- 
vent the Fascist deification of the state and the Russian absolutiz- 
ing of the party. Such state-olatry is the offspring of Roman 
Catholicism, which like Lutheranism is heavily tainted by humanism. 
And without theism scientists would have little incentive to investi- 
gate nature; for to deny God is to deny that nature is intelligible, 
since only a purposive rational mind is intelligible to man. Only 
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two of the functions of knowledge, prediction and control, are sat- 
isfied by positivism; the more important one, participation in the 
experiences of non-human beings, and chiefly of the universe as a 
whole, by direct intuition, can be satisfied only if the universe has 
such experiences. Thus Dewey, like all non-theists, has ‘‘a mild 
sense of the grandeur and fascination of nature, but no eager de- 
light and no burning passion to penetrate her secrets.”’ 

The theism here opposed to supernaturalism and humanism 
alike, Hartshorne recognizes, has no relevance to churches or group 
worship, or indeed to religion as commonly conceived, although 
Christianity is ‘‘the sublimest inspirational source of true ideas and 
good acts that we have.’’ God is variously identified with ‘‘nature 
in her highest non-human aspects’’; ‘‘nature taken not distribu- 
tively but as an integrated individual’’; ‘‘the supreme in temporal 
endurance’’; ‘‘the maximal of individual power’’; ‘‘the integrated 
total of all predictions that can be made a priori.’’ God is om- 
nipotent, but responsible for no evil. How God or Nature can be 
all these interesting things is to be explained in a subsequent book. 

The second part, on Nature, can be taken more seriously by 
those not already persuaded of the gospel of the new Chicago 
School. With little explicit reference to this radically new God, it 
is a lucid exposition and a vigorous defense of certain central ideas 
of Peirce and Whitehead: panpsychism, tychism and indetermin- 
ism, and ‘‘social organicism.’’ The treatment of the second, apply- 
ing the concepts of Peirce to the modern arguments about indeter- 
minacy and creativity, is the most suggestive. Indeed, Hartshorne’s 
panpsychism or ‘‘psychic naturalism’’ seems in some opposition to 
his indeterminism. For to generalize psychological concepts until 
they become ‘‘cosmic variables’? and apply to all individuals, in- 
cluding the universe as a whole, is to give allegiance to the old 
Eleatic principle that nothing can come from what it is not, that 
there is a continuous scale of being temporally, with no appearance 
of genuinely new properties and operations. But Hartshorne’s 
tychism and creative evolution insists that new kinds of individuals, 
with new habits and new modes of behavior, are always in process 
of development. Panpsychism springs from the logic that denies 
the generation of real novelty; tychism affirms it. Hartshorne at- 
tempts to reconcile this opposition by insisting that time itself is 
unintelligible without panpsychism; nature can have no past or 
future if she does not remember and anticipate. Psychic categories, 
to be philosophical, must be absolutely general, even if some of the 
values of ‘‘feeling’’ and ‘‘sociability’’ are extremely low; for that 
is just what scientific generalization means: even very small frac- 
tions are included in the number series! 
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In insisting that there must be no sharp dualisms in nature, no 
gulfs that can not be crossed, Hartshorne tends, far more than 
Whitehead, to minimize all differences and to maintain that all indi- 
viduals—man, nature, and atoms—are fundamentally alike. And 
in insisting that nothing in nature must be conceived as inaccessible 
to mind, that nothing must remain by definition and impenetrable 
mystery, he concludes that ‘‘knowledge is like digestion,’’ and that 
we devour what we mean—that only like.can know and assimilate 
like. Lack of empirical verifiability holds no terrors for him: he 
repeatedly uses the argument that what we can not disprove must 
be true! It is, as he points out, a very beautiful theory. And so— 
‘“‘Tf electrons feel—and they must do so, for feeling is one of the 
categories—then no doubt they delight in their existence.’’ Thus 
we are delivered from the narrowness of humanism by scientific 
metaphysics. 

J. H. H., Ir. 


Einfiihrung in das mathematische Denken. Die Begriffsbildung 
der modernen Mathematik. Frteprich WAISMANN. (Mit einem 
Vorwort von Karl Menger). Wien: Gerold & Co. 1936. vili + 
188 pp. 11.88s. 


This is an excellent book and its contents live up to the title. 


Its primary aim is to acquaint the reader with some of the funda- 
mental concepts of modern mathematics by exhibiting for him char- 
acteristic ‘‘constructions’’ of mathematical ideas in terms of the 
caleuli within which they function. The reader thus learns to see 
for himself the problems and the logical issues involved in the de- 
velopment designated by Couturat as the ‘‘generalization of num- 
ber’’ as well as in the movement which Klein called the ‘‘arithme- 
tization of mathematics.’’? The author has remarkable pedagogic 
gifts, his exposition is admirably lucid, and the book can not be 
recommended too highly to students interested in the philosophy 
of mathematics. 

In addition to its merits as a primer in modern mathematics, 
the book is unusually interesting because of the point of view and 
the critical comments on current issues it contains. It has been 
known for some time that Wittgenstein was preparing a large work 
on the philosophy of mathematics, though with the exception of 
Miss Ambrose’s papers in Mind for 1935 there exists practically 
no public record of his present ideas on the subject. The present 
author has had the opportunity to consult Wittgenstein’s manu- 
scripts, and the book contains unofficial accounts of the latter’s 
views—though how much is Waismann and how much Wittgenstein 
it is not possible to state definitely. The central doctrine put forth 
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is that the meaning of a mathematical term is revealed by the rules 
which govern its use. Waismann concludes from this that the 
meaning of a theorem in ‘‘pure’’ mathematics is given by its proof, 
and that the meaning of a mathematical term in every-day use is 
exhibited by the applications which are made of it; it is the rules 
of application which determine the meaning of a term, and not 
vice versa. ‘‘Number’’ does not designate a genus of which the 
various kinds of numbers are species: numbers form a ‘‘family’’ 
having certain ‘‘family resemblances’’ on the basis of similarities 
between the rules controlling their use, without, however, possessing 
an inherent identical property. The formalist and logistic schools 
of mathematical philosophy are also examined in the light of the 
above general principle: both are found inadequate, primarily be- 
cause they do violence to it at some point by wiping out differences 
in meaning as established by the actual usage of mathematical 
terms. 

A few special matters deserve mention. Waismann discusses 
the status of the principle of mathematical induction, and concludes 
that it simply explicates the meaning of ‘‘all’’ in expressions of 
the form ‘‘all numbers have the property P.’’ It is difficult to 
accept this view. In the first place, the notion of ‘‘all’’ seems to 
be required prior to deriving statements of this form by means 
of the principle; for we must first establish the proposition that if 
m has the property in question the successor of 7 also has it, for 
every value of n. In the second place, the principle obviously can 
not specify the meaning of ‘‘all’’ when it occurs in statements in- 
volving non-inductive numbers. In the third place, according to 
this view propositions which have not yet been proved (e.g., Fer- 
mat’s Last Theorem) would have to be declared meaningless; and 
this seems to me not to be the case. And in the fourth place, Wais- 
mann formulates the principle as a meta-mathematical rule of 
procedure, and does not consider the possibility that the principle 
occurs as a premiss within a mathematical calculus; since in this 
latter case the principle itself contains the expression ‘‘all,’’ it can 
not be the rule which determines the meaning of ‘‘all.’’ I think, 
therefore, that the principle of induction is not the syntactical rule, 
or at least not the sole syntactical rule, which governs the use of 
Coan?” 

Waismann rejects Frege’s definition of cardinal number as well 
as the view that the statements of mathematics are analytic. 
Frege’s (and Russell’s) definition, it will be recalled, is given in 
terms of a one-one correspondence between two classes. This 1s 
declared unsatisfactory because according to Waismann, as far as 
I understand him, we can know that such a correspondence is pos- 
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sible only if we know that the classes in question have the same 
number. It seems to me, conversely, that we can know the latter 
fact only if we know the former—indeed, the two ‘‘facts’’ are equiv- 
alent. But if this is the case, it is hard to see the point of the 
objection, especially if we can define what is a one-one correspond- 
ence without employing in the definiens the notion of the numerical 
equality of two classes. I suspect, however, that Waismann’s ob- 
jection is really aimed at the existential form of the definition: two 
classes have the same number if and only if there is a one-one rela- 
tion, etc. What is meant by the italicized phrase? Waismann 
seems to accept the finitistic criterion for the significance of exis- 
tential statements: i.e., every statement of existence must be ac- 
companied by a method for constructing or exhibiting the entity 
in question. But surely a point which is at issue between Brouwer 
and the logistic school can not be dogmatically settled in favor of 
the former and then used as a decisive argument against the latter. 
Qn the basis of his own general principle, I think Waismann is 
entitled to claim no more than this: in some contexts ‘‘cardinal 
number’’ is employed in such a way that definite operations are 
specified for deciding whether two classes are equally numerous. 
Waismann’s rejection of the view that the propositions of mathe- 
matics are analytic is based on his claim that such ‘‘propositions’’ 
are in fact rules for making deductions. The same sort of dogma- 
tism seems to me to be involved here as in his critique of Frege’s 
definition of number. There is no doubt that it is possible to 
formulate mathematical propositions in this way, and for many 
purposes it is very illuminating to do so. But it is not the only 
way they can be formulated, and Waismann’s objections do not seem 
to me serious when made against a view which takes mathematical 
propositions to occur not in the syntax of a language but in the 
language itself. 

Waismann frequently declares that deductions are made from 
‘“definitions.’’ This is apt to be misleading, and taken literally 
such statements are mistaken. For the deductions in question are 
not made from definitions, but from identities which become trans- 
formed with the help of definitions. But I can not conclude these 
comments without calling attention once more to the many illumi- 
hating remarks which fill this book. The critical examination of 
Frege’s conception of mathematics as descriptive of an eternal 
realm of essence is especially worthy of notice. 

KE. N. 
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The Concept of Morals. W. T. Stace. New York: Maemillan 
Company. 1937. xi+ 307 pp. $2.25. 


This book presents a conception of the moral law which is uni- 
versal without being absolute, and empirical without being rela- 
tivistic. Morality is essentially justice and justice is the golden 
rule: ‘‘the recognition of the intrinsic equality of all persons as 
persons’’ (p. 176). This rule is universal not because it is univer- 
sally recognized nor because it can be demonstrated to be a neces- 
sary truth, but because all men as a matter of fact ought to observe 
it. They ought to be moral because of the universal structure of 
human nature, which implies (1) that a certain amount of morality 
is socially necessary (physically) and (2) that no man can be happy, 
if he is not moral. Thus the moral law is not categorical, but con- 
ditional, and hence its truth rests on empirical evidence drawn 
from human nature. Professor Stace, however, regards the moral 
law as empirical also in the sense that it is not merely formal, that 
empirical consequences can be derived from it. Unfortunately 
these consequences are not developed in this volume. 

The presentation is painstakingly clear and meets squarely most 
of the objections commonly made to such a concept of morals. In 
the epilogue the author declares his independence both of cosmologi- 
cal speculations (which are not necessary to his system though they 
need not be contradictory to it) and of positivism, which seems to 
him to restrict experience dogmatically. 

The book is excellent as an introduction to moral theory, since 
its argument can be followed with ease by the uninitiated. The 
author is especially effective in showing how irrelevant or super- 
ficial many current ideas on this subject are, and in distilling from 
the mash of opinion the truly transparent spirits of morality. It 
is not easy to find unexamined beliefs in his argument, but it may 
be worth mentioning one, which may seem more obvious to others 
than to me. Admitting, at least for the sake of argument, that 
unless you are good, you will not be happy (and this does not imply 
that you will be happy if you are good), does it follow, as Pro- 
fessor Stace suggests, that the better you are, the better your chances 
of happiness? 


H. W. S. 


Von der Weisheit Goethes fiir die Geschichte. WitnEtM HEIN- 
rich Scuemt. Berlin: Junker und Diinnhaupt. 1937. 126 
pp. 5.60 M. 


The present work attempts to portray Goethe’s attitude toward 
the processes of history and to trace his views regarding the nature 
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of historical understanding. It contains much helpful material, 
and has the advantage of going beyond Goethe’s explicit teachings 
concerning history to a consideration of his actual historical prac- 
tice. Yet it fails to set Goethe’s attitude toward history against a 
sufficiently clear interpretation of his life, his character, and his 
times. Thus it does not throw new light on Goethe. It fails to con- 
sider the problems of historical knowledge in any detail, and it thus 
fails in its avowed purpose: to show the importance of Goethe’s 
views for the historian of today. 


M. M. 


Charles Renouvier, philosophe. Sa doctrine—sa vie. Louis Prat. 
Pamiers (Ariége) : Privately printed. 1937. (For sale at Mes- 
sageries Hachette, 111 rue Réaumur, Paris.) 302 pp. 25 fr. 


In spite of James’s interest in the writings of Renouvier, the 
founder of neo-criticism has never attracted the attention of Ameri- 
can writers which the originality of his thought merits. This may 
have been partly due to his status as an amateur, rather than aca- 
demic, philosopher, and partly to that extraordinary infatuation 
which the American professors of philosophy had in the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries for German rather than French 
writers. M. Prat in this volume gives us reasons for turning back 
to Renouvier. These reasons are not only the originality of his 
thought but his closeness to the real problems of human life. In- 
asmuch as the author lived with Renouvier during the last ten years 
of the latter’s life, conversed with him daily, and even collaborated 
with him, it may be assumed that he had a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with his intentions than those of us who have known him only 


through his writings; the student of French thought therefore will 
find this book indispensable. 


G. B. 
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Freyer, Ilse: Erlebte und systematische Gestaltung in Augustins 
Konfessionen. (Neue Deutsche Forschungen, No. 157.) Berlin: 
Junker und Diinnhaupt. 1937. 238 pp. 10 M. (An analysis of 
Augustine’s Confessions which regards them as primarily a type 
of devotional literature and attempts to estimate critically their 
value as an autobiography.) 

Roback, A. A.: Behaviorism at Twenty-Five. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Sci-Art Publishers. 1937. 256 pp. $1.75. (A survey of 
the history of behaviorism which attempts to distinguish its chief 
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leaders, forms, and contributions. Especially useful is the bibliog- 
raphy of over 300 titles.) 

Paroles d’un sage. Choix de pensées d’ African Spir. Nouvelle 
édition. Paris: Félix Alcan. 1938. 73 pp. 

THE PuHiuosopuicaAL Review. Vol. XLVI, 6. Economic 
Thought and Economic Evolution during the Last 150 Years: 
Herbert von Beckerath. A Convergence Theory of Similarity: 
S. C. Pepper. Knowledge and Self-Consciousness: H. W. Stuart. 
Discussion—The Operational Theory of Meaning: A. C. Benjamin. 
Relativism and Philosophic Methods: Marjorie Glicksman. A Pos- 
sible Solution of the Heterological Paradox: Julius Weinberg. 

Rivista pi Finosorta. Anno XXVIII, N. 4. Contributo all’- 
analisi del concetto di cultura: G. Schachter. Sul carattere scienti- 
fico della storia: P. E. Santangelo. Hans Driesch e il neovitalismo: 
C. Fries. 

BULLETIN DE LA SOCI£TE FRANGAISE DE PHILOSOPHIE. 36 Année, 
No. 5. L’ére des tyrannies. Exposé: Elie Halévy. Discussion. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR DEUTSCHE KULTURPHILOSOPHIE. Band 4. Heft 
1. Die allgemeinen Grundlagen der Politik Fichtes: Heinrich 
Rickert. System und Geschichte in Hegels Philosophie: Gerhard 
Dulckett. Zarathustras Gedankengebiude: Herman Lommel. 
Hfeinrich Rickerts philosophische Entwicklung. Bemerkungen zum 
Problem der philosophischen Grundlehre: Rudolf Zocher. 


Evo.tution. An Illustrated Monthly Journal of Nature. <Ad- 
visory Board: Anton J. Carlson, Henry E. Crampton, Wm. K. 
Gregory, Paul B. Mann, Oscar Riddle. Science Editor: Allan 
Broms, Managing Editor: L. E. Katterfeld. Subscription $2.00 
per year, published at 29-46 Northern Blvd., Long Island City, New 
York. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


We are happy to be able to announce the appearance of the 
first number of a new and highly useful periodical entitled Bib- 
liographie de Philosophie. An International Institute of Philo- 
sophical Collaboration has been formed, whose executive officers 
include L. Robin, A. Petzill, H. Kuhn, E. 8. Brightman, F. En- 
riques, J. D. Bierens De Haan, H. J. Pos, W. D. Ross, and W. P. 
Montague. Under the direction of this Institute there will appear 
two numbers annually of an international bibliography of philoso- 
phy. The bibliography will be as complete as it is possible to 
make it for scholarly books and articles on philosophy in all 
the major languages and is organized by both authors and sub- 


SS as 
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jects. It also contains. at least the beginnings of a diction- 
ary of current technical terms. The chief bibliographer is Dr. H. 
L. Kauffmann of the University of Paris. The publisher is J. 
Vrin and all communications should be addressed ,care of the pub- 
lisher, 6 Place de la Sorbonne, France. For the present the price 
of the annual subscription (two numbers) is 150 francs. The chief 
American collaborator is Dr. Maurice Mandelbaum of Swarthmore 
College who will be glad to receive advice:and codperation from 
American students of philosophy. 

The first number of this bibliography begins with January 1937. 
Readers of the Journat will notice that our last annual biblio- 
graphy ends with December 1936. The new international bib- 
liography therefore begins where ours ends. In view of the fact 
that this new publication is much more adequate and comprehen- 
sive, the JOURNAL is discontinuing its annual bibliography which it 
has published for the years 1933-1936 and is glad to recommend 
to its readers this new bibliographical periodical. 

We take this occasion to point out that within a year or so the 
bibliography for the years 1902-1932, sponsored by the American 
Philosophical Association, will be ready; that the annual biblio- 
graphy of the JouRNAL oF PHILOSOPHY covers the years 1933-1936, 
and that the new periodical will carry on from 1937. Thus a con- 


tinuous bibliographical service is provided from the date when 
3enjamin Rand’s bibliography in Baldwin’s Dictionary terminates. 

The four numbers of the JourNAL’s Bibliography of Philosophy 
1933-1936 may be purchased while they last for the price of $2.75. 





We print below the program of the Thirty-seventh Annual 
Meeting of the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical 
Association which will be held at Princeton University, Princeton, 
New Jersey, December 28, 29, and 30, 1937. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 28 


Concurrent Sessions 
2:30 P.M. ‘‘Logic.’’ 
On the Foundations of Logic Everett J. Nelson 
Is Logic a Matter of ,Words W. V. Quine 
On the Probability of Empirical Theories Carl G. Hempel 
2:30 P.M. ‘‘ Aestheties.’’ 
The Aesthetic Object and the Work of Art. 
George W. Beiswanger 
Through the Ivory Gate Marjorie S. Harris 
The Meeting of Extremes in Recent Aesthetics ..2. C. Baldwin 
The Problem of the Material in a Work of Art..Jared S. Moore 
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5 


8 


9 


:00 P.M. Meeting of ‘the Executive Committee. 
:00 P. M. Informal Smoker. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 29 


:30 A.M. ‘‘The Aesthetic Object.’’ 


Beauty is Not All. An Appeal for Aesthetic Pluralism. 
W. P. Montague 


:15 P.M. ‘‘The Nature of the Causal Relation in the Light of 


Recent Physics.’’ 
Causality in the Light of Recent Physics Morris R. Cohen 
Causality in Field Physics in its Bearing on Biological 
Causation F. C. 8S. Northrop 
The Problem of the Freedom of the Will and the Theory of 
Relativity Boris B. Bogoslovsky 


:30 P.M. Tea. 
:30 P.M. Annual Association Dinner. Presidential Address: 


Meaning, Reference, and Significance ...G. Watts Cunningham 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 30 


Concurrent Sessions 


9:00 A.M. 


The Technique of Philosophie Observation Percy Hughes 
In Defence of Substance John W. Nason 
Some Problems of Contemporary Dialectical Materialism. 

John M. Somerville 


9:00 A.M. 


11 
2 


Comparative Philosophy R. C. Lodge 
A Realistic Theory of Distortion Everett W. Hall 
Positivism as Anthropomorphism 


:00 A.M. Annual Business Meeting. 
:30 P.M. Joint Meeting with the American Catholic Philosophi- 


cal Association, Hotel Roosevelt, New York. 
‘‘The Mind-Body Problem.’’ 
A Re-examination of the Dualistic Position ..Lowis J. A. Mercier 
On the Nature of the Union of Mind and Body ..W. H. Sheldon 





